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Christ as a King. 

We are devoted to the Sovereignty 
of Jesus Christ; and it is well to consider 
what kind of sovereignty he desires. He 
was born to be a king; and according to 
all the prophecies, is to sit on the throne of 
David. He is to reign ‘ king of nations,’ 
‘and of his government there shall be no 
end.’ If this language suggests to us the 
ideas ofa king which we have formed from 
what we know of the state and show of 
earthly sovereigns, we are liable very 
seriously to mistake the nature of the 
sovereiguty that Christ is to exercise, 
and that he desires. Ifwe make that 
mistake, we may try to make him king 
ina different way from that in which he 
wishes to reign. The Jews did so— 
They worked themselves into an enthusi- 
asm in his favor, and endeavored to make 
a king of him in a mechanical way; but 
he slipped through their hands and es- 
caped. He did not want to be a king in 
that way. We may be sure that his 
taste is the same now that it was then, 
and that he does not wish to be made 
king in the manner of the potentates of 
the earth. The Jews would have made 
him king after a worldly fashion, when 
the fact is, he was king already in the 
very way that he desired. He had begun 
his kingdom. He said to his Father, ‘I 
thank thee,O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes. Even s0, 
l'ather, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.’ He there recognized the admin- 
istration of God, in setting him up as 
king over that little company of disci- 
ples—thanking his Father that he had 
chosen an obscure set of persons, that had 
no pomp or power, but who were meek in 
spirit, to be his leading men. Poor, de- 
spised fishermen were chosen for his cabi- 
net, and appointed to be his secretaries of 
state and ministers. His kingdom was 
then begun, but in such a way that the 
Jews regarded him asa vagabond. He 
was king of the circle which the Father 
had given him; and when they endeavored 
to make him king after their gross, Baby- 
lonish fashion, he scorned it. 

It is true that Christ will be publicly 
received as the king of the world. The 
dispensation is coming in which he is to 
be recognized as king over the whole 
earth, in the same manner that he was 
over that small circle. He has had all 
power in heaven and on earth since the 
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and by, that he has that power, and his 
sovereignty will be acknowledged and 
submitted to. But we must never think 
that he has any taste whatever, for the 
pomp and trappings of earthly royalty. He 
isnot seeking these things and will¥ not 
accept them. We may be perfectly sure 
that this is the fact in regard to him, from 
what we know of the essence of his life, and 
the spirit that proceeds from him. He said 
‘T am meek and lowly in heart,’ and we 
know that he spoke the truth. There is 
that in his heart that revolts at man-wor- 
ship, and all that appertains to pride. The 
real delight of Christ’s heart is first of all 
in the will of the Father—in submission 
instead of rule; and next to this he de- 
lights in social enjoyment—union with 
his neighbor, with his disciples, and with 
the church. He isa lover of God, and 
man. In being made king, we may be 
sure that he will not accept any ceremon- 
ial inauguration—any great reception with 
processions and banners. The attentions 
with which the world seek to please their 
great men, would not please him at all. 
In laboring for Christ’s sovereignty 
in this world, it is important that we get 





a clear idea of what he wants—what kind 
of a reception would please him—and how 
he wishes to be recognized as king. I 
think we have begun right—that he loves 
to be king over simple, loving folks, who 
live together in harmony. The song, 


How pleasant ’tis to see 
Kindred and friends agree. 


describes the kind of palace which Christ 
would like to live in. No matter about 
the external situation of that palace—if 
it is down in the basement of 43 Willow 
Place—truthful, faithful, earnest, harmo- 
nious sprits are the palace that Christ 
seeks in this world. They are the throne 
and the glory that he desires, instead of 
processions, and banners, and pomp, and 
ceremony. The more quiet the palace is, 
the better he will like it. 

This view, will quiet our imaginations 
in respect to what we shall seek, not only 
for ourselves, but for Christ. The Lord 
speaking through the prophet, says, ‘Seek- 
est thou great things for thyself? seek 
them not.’ So it may be said, Seekest 
thou great things for Christ ? seek them 
not. He revealed himself to the meek 
and lowly in heart, and hid his great 
truths from the wise and prudent. He 
rejected the offer of worldly sovereignty 
and signified that he was already king, 
in the way that he desired, when he was 
in the midst of his humble followers.— 
We will keep these things constantly in 
view, and endeavor to make a palace for 
Christ that will suit him, and as fast as 
possible subdue the world, and make it a 
home for his spirit—a fit place for the 
meek and lowly of heart; and then he 
will be king in a sense that suits him, 
and the only sense that is worth any- 
thing —Home-Talk. 


Criticism Needful. 
Faithful criticism is always a test of 
love. It is not always the case, however, 
that the person criticised so sees it when 
it is being administered. On the contra- 











Second Coming, and it will be known by 


ry, the very evil to be criticised may so 
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affect the consciousness and judgment as 
to create a disrelish of the process. It is 
then, if at all, that he may be tempted 
with discouragement, weakness and evil 
thinking; this is only temporary, however, 
and by having a correct theory about the 
matter, the difficulty may be greatly 
obviated. 

In the outset it is to be assumed that 
we need criticism. This should be fixed 
in our hearts and minds. We are none 
of us perfect in the ultimate, full sense 
of the word. Our life, as a whole, is 
entangled, more or less, in a web of 
diabolical influences. One of the most 
subtle and inexplicable of these is the 
sympathetic relation we sustain to our 
ancestors. Our organizations are, in some 
respects, the hereditary entailments of our 
forefathers; and not unfrequently do they 
become the mediums of their weakness 
and their ‘sins,’ The principle on which 
this remark is founded seems to be in- 
volved in the words of God to Moses, Ex. 
34: 7—‘ Visiting the iniquitiy of the fa- 
thers upon the children, and upon the 
children’s children, unto the third and 
fourth generation.’ 

Habit is another source of temptation 
and mischief to the life. The influence 
of habit is powerful in the world; it is 
the strong hold of the devil; and how 
often does it paralyze our energy and 
conscious growth. Habit is antagonistic 
to inspiration—cramping to the new and 
genial life of Christ. It is under the 
canopy of habit that disease, old age and 
death have their sway, and its power 
affects us. 

How palpable then is it that, with our 
life so entangled and exposed, we need 
criticism. How can we rationally expect 
to attain to the stature of perfect men 
and women in Christ, unless, in some 
way, the word of God can be made to 
penetrate and divide between the ‘joints 
and marrow’—the good and evil of our 
life? It must be done sometime, and in 
some way, either here or hereafter—our 
salvation depends upon it. And what 
though the process be severe, and even 
cutting to the feelings, and for the time 
being mortifying and wilting to our in- 
dividuality? When we look upward and 
forward, and also at the past, at God’s 
method of salvation, as revealed in the 
Bible, we find abundant occasion for re- 
conciliation to, and thankfulness for our 
system of criticism; and more, for Jove, 
whenever it is administered. 

These remarks are suggested partly by 
the experience of our school, and partly 
by the words of Paul, Heb. 12: 5—12. 
“ My son, despise not thou the chastening 
of the Lord, nor faint when thou art re- 
buked of him: for whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth. If ye endure chast- 
ening, God dealeth with you as with sons; 
for what son is he whom the father chast- 
eneth not? But if ye be without chas- 
tisement, whereof all are partakers, then 
are ye bastards, and not sons.---- Now 
no chastening for the present seemeth to 
be joyous, but grievous: nevertheless, af- 
terward it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of 


righteousness unto them which are exer- 
cised thereby. Wherefore lift up the 
hands which hang down, and the feeble 
knees,” 

This passage is much to the point.— 
Substituting the word criticism for chas- 
tisement in the text, it is full of comfort 
to those who know the value of criticism, 
but shrink from it perhaps when it comes. 
It is to such and for such that we speak. 
H, W. B. 





Family Talk.---No, 6. 
MUSIC IN CONVERSATION, 


[4. offers himself for criticism; some commenda- 
tory remarks are made ; and then the following con- 
versation ensues :] 


B.—I wish that I knew the reason why 
certain persons are so apt to disagree with 
A. He will say something, and C. will 
be sure to take up on the opposite side, 
—often when it is a matter of no conse- 
quence, and sometimes when A. seems to 
be in the right. I am not quite satisfied 
whether it is a spirit in A., that provokes 





opposition, or whether the other party is 
to blame. 

D.—A. is very impetuous and positive 
in his manner, and is deficient in persua- 
siveness, He takes a position that you 
are not prepared for, and announces it 
with such flat assurance that it gives youa 
jolt. He has a kind of honesty that strips 
every thing of romance, and this is apt 
to revolt you. He will bring out a state- 
ment quite contrary to what you suppose 
to be the fact, without any circumlocu- 
tion whatever, and though you are not 
sure but that he is correct, you naturally 
resist being jerked into the admission of 
it. He might have the same indepen- 
dence and honesty, with more plausibility 
and tact. 

E£.—The prevailing trait in A’s charac- 
ter, amounting almost to an idiosyncrasy, 
is directness. He is direct in every thing 
he does,—direct in his religious pursuit, 
as evinced by the straight-forward *sim- 
plicity of his testimony—direct in his 
thoughts, his speech, and his actions.— 
Thisis in general a good quality in persons, 
giving intensity to all their operations, 
singleness of eye and consequent success. 
But in our social intercourse, this trait 
needs some modification. It will not do 
in conversation to drive point-blank at a 
topic, and think of nothing else. There 
are many side-considerations growing out 
of our personal relations, and the demands 
of social harmony which it is necessary to 
have in view to make intercourse accepta- 
ble. A’s excessive directness sometimes 
causes him to overlook and forget every- 
thing but his subject and leads him into 
unnecessary discord. 

A,—When I was in the world I was 
fond of debate, and had the habit of not 
caring whether what I said was pleasing 
or not—if it was incontrovertible, that 
was enough. 

D.—That rule will do for the rough and 
tumble of life abroad, but it will not do 
here, where the very object of our asso- 
ciation is harmony. For us, such exhor- 
tations as these, are the rule—‘ Endeavor 
to keep the unity of the spirit’—‘ Mind 








the same things’-—‘ Be of one heart and 
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of one mind’— ‘Forbear one another’-— 
‘Please not yourselves, but your neighbor.’ 
And we need not think that faithful pur- 
suit of the truth will lead us away from 
our object of unity : if we faithfully pur- 
sue the truth, we shall faithfully seek 
unity—and unity not only of heart, but 
of mind and manners, The truthful spirit 
will educate us ‘unto all pleasing.” If A. 
would make it more of an object to think 
und speak harmoniously with others, 
his independence and impetuosity would 
regulate itself, without any injury to his 
honesty. Suppose that he forms an 
opinion which he wants to express, and 
at the same time he is wide awake for har- 
mony, and has reason to think that 
what he is going to say, will not fall into 
C’s. mind pleasantly ; in such a case, true 
consideration requires, not that he should 
suppress his opinion, or that he should 
agree with C., but it requires him to 
broach his opinion moderately—make some 
stairs for C. to descend on, and not jump 
him rightdown with a jolt. All our speech 
should be surrounded with the most deli- 
cate sensibilities to harmony. With a 
quick ear for harmony, and a heart that 
values it as God does, A. might be just as 
independent as he is now, and yet always 
find a way to express himself musically. 

The grand fault with A. is that he is 
too masculine. He would be a better 
man if he was a little more. of a woman; 
i. e. if his life instead of rnnning so much 
into strength, ran more into delicacy, 
affection, amiability-—qualities which pe- 
culiarly belong to the feminine nature. 
He needs to cultivate the society of wo- 
men—not in a patronizing spirit, but 
with the feeling that woman is his supe- 
rior in some things—he should covet her 
virtues, and seek to transfer them to him- 
self, by drinking in her spirit. 
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Review of the Log-Book. 

The history of our Community-fortunes during 
the last two years presents a somewhat remark- 
able contrast—placing one year beside the oth- 
er. It will be remembered that the burning 
of the Store and Printing-office at Oneida on 
the fifth of July, two years ago, was the com- 
mencement of a series of seeming disasters, which 
followed each other, blow after blow, in swift suc- 
cession. Soon after the fire, came the sinking of 
the Sloop, with the irreparable loss connected 
with it ; then came several cases of insanity—severe 
and threatening persecutions at Oneida—the at- 
tacks of the New York Observer, bringing upon us 
as far as possible the scandal of the press, and the 
odium of the country ; and finally several cases of 
consumption and death, These were the leading 
features of our experience in 1581—2; it was 
notoriously a year of tribulation. But in direct 
contrast with it, the year following, i. e., the last 
and present year, has been to the Community one 
of steady prosperity and peaceful growth. There 
has been no accident—no death; but constant 
enlargement in health, happiness, and the power 
of usefulness. 

These two opposite manifestations of experience 
in the two periods mentioned, are so marked, and 
so manifestly refer back to spiritual causes, or 
what we call providence, for their origin, that we 
are induced to inquire more definitely into the 
governing law in the two cases. It is very evi- 
dent that the series of sufferings alluded to in the 
first year, formed a connected operation—an in- 
telligent and purposed plan of infliction, whieh 
was rigorously carried out by some power beyond 
the reach of visible control. And what was it ? 
Was it the judgment of God, intending our over- 
throw, and smiting us with destruction for our 
sins? Such was the view that some were eager 
to take of the matter at the time. There was 
great congratulation among a certain class of spir- 





consider it, under the rebuke and displeasure of 
God. They ‘foresaw it would be sv—had al- 
ways predicted that we must come down,” &c.— 
Many, we presume, took credit to themselves as 
prophets who had been specially inspired to de- 
nounce the Community, and now were to be re- 
warded better than Jonah was, by seeing Nine- 
veh fall. There had been, we know, a vast amount 
of vaticination about the Community—some se- 
cret, and some open, and some even fixing the 
time within which we were to be overthrown.— 
We are disposed to think that there was, at the 
time our troubles commenced, a degree of clair- 
voyance among those who waited for our destruc- 
tion, which amounted almost to prophetic inspi- 
ration. We recollect in particular, one instance 
of this kind, which may be related. 

A rough and noisy spiritualist from IIli- 
nois, named Myers, who, we afterwards learned, 
had gained considerable reputation as a proph- 
et of the Gates sort at the West, called at 
Oneida a short time before our misfortunes 
began, We treated him courteously, and kept 
him over night, but ventured some criticism 
upon his spirit and conversation. This irrita- 
ted him, and in the morning he left early, de- 
nouncing in a prophetic strain, all manner of 
woes and judgments upon the Association. After- 
wards, we understood, he claimed the credit of 
having foretold the distresses that occurred, and 
probably set them down as the cost of having re- 
jected him. Now we make no denial but that this 
man did play the prophet, and predict things that 
came to pass, in some manner, as he said. Look- 
ing at the outside form and shell of things, there 
is some ground for his boasting against us,in truth. 
But looking at the reality and spirit of events and 
at the purpose of God in them, he is shown t» have 
been an arrant false prophet and impostor, The 
facts turned out wholly contrary to his talk: 
Though thrown for the time into troubles of 
various kinds, yet they could not be the judg- 
ments he denounced, for God afterwards delivered 
us from them, and that without any such change 
in us as would have been necessary to satisfy him. 
The Community has not repented of its treatment 
of him at all, or forsaken any of the principles 
which he would condemn; on the contrary, it 
holds its ground in these respects, stronger than 
before; and yet he sees us raised out of the trib- 
ulations that he foretold, and surrounded with 
prosperity and blessing. Here are two sides of 
the case to be considered, and explained before 
the prophets of evil can take the credit to them- 
selves of being the true oracles of God. It is 
easy to be able to curse roundly, and to track out 
now and then a seeming fulfillment, but this only 
proves amana hater and a knave—not a true 
prophet—so long as he leaves unexplained the 
other fact, that the parties denounced are preyail- 
ingly prosperous. 

Moreover, it is found in our case, that those 
seeming calamities, which the illuminati con- 
strued into destructive judgments, were in reality 
blessings in disguise. Our most thorough and 
satisfactory progress in all departments, dates un- 
mistakably from this period of sharpest trials.— 
The fire at Oneida sent our printing-office here, 
where the paper has grown to an issue fourfold 
what it was before. The loss of Mrs. Cragin by 
accidental shipwreck, has been the means of a new 
opening to us of the subject of the resurrection; 
and the conflicts with disease in the case of the 
others, has strengthened all against the claims of 
death. In the meantime also, while persecution 
threatened at home, the cause was extending it- 
self abroad, and several new Associations were 
founded, which are now in successful operation.— 
These facts show conclusively that God and Proy- 
idence were not against the Community, however 
events for the time being, looked unfriendly ; but 
on the contrary that they were secretly working 
in its favor, enabling it to extract safety from 
danger—yictory from defeat. 

There must therefore have been some mistake 
in the faith and calculations of Myers, and others 
who read our calamities two years ago as the 
wrathful verdict of God. And in order to under- 
stand the case, it may be necessary to discrimi- 
nate, as the Bible does, two sets of agencies— 
two kinds of providence, a good and an evil, which 
are both employed (the evil in subordination to 
the good) in the affairs of men, ‘ake for instance 
the case of Job, Here the‘Lord gave Satan liberty 
to plague a man, while yet he loved him, and in- 
tended him only good. The devil’s providence 
was manifested against him in a series of ca- 
lamities as bad as ours, and yet the Lord 
brought him out triumphant over them, and the 
principalities of torment in the case were judged. 








itualists, in view of our falling, as they chose to 


And Job’s friends, who had stood by to prognos- 


ticate evil and to taunt him with wickedness, were 
made to acknowledge their mistake. The ability 
to prophesy in such cases may be attributable, to 
sympathy with the malignant power, giving clair- 
voyance of the devil’s providence, while nothing 
whatever is known of the providence and intention 
of God. That was the mistake we think of My- 
ers and all those who exulted in view of what they 
supposed to be the desolation of the Community. 
There was a malignant principality which intended 
our destruction, and which was permitted to strike 
its blow, as Satan was permitted to afflict Job; 
and these prophets and comforters were so far in 
sympathy with that principality as to feel its move- 
ment, and to gain thereby for the time being a 
certain power of foreknowledge. But, as we have 
already shown, it was only apparent and superfi- 
cial—the blow instead of destroying us built us 
up; so that in essence their prophesy was wholly 
false. 

The following passage in Deuteronomy shows 
that those who manifest inspiration and foreknow- 
ledge, are not necessarily true prophets, or in- 
spired by God: 

“If there arise among you a prophet, or a 
dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a 
wonder, and the sign or the wonder came to pass 
whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us go af- 
ter other gods, which thou hast not known, and 
let us serve them; thou shalt not hearken unto the 
words of that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams, 
for the Lord your God proveth you, lo know 
whether ye love the Lord your God with all your 
heart and with all your soul.” Deut. 13: 1—3. 

In conclusion, we can appeal to God and to the 
course of facts, against the croaking spirits who 
from the beginning have been dreaming our de- 
sruction. We tell them they dream in vain— 
they have been proved in the face of the sun, 
false prophets, impostors, and liars. The villain- 
ous fog of false presentiments, and malicious pre- 
dictions that have been breathed out against us so 
long shall no longer molest our pathway ; God 
will defend us and send back the poison to those 


who prepare it. Evil to him who evil thinks. 





A Harp Casr.—A man who was formerly the 
publisher of a reform paper in New England, called 
upon us a few days since for conversation and in- 
quiry. He was a marked specimen of a discour- 
aged radical—was completely disgusted with the 
world, but saw no chance of getting out of it. 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘I have myself told 17,000 lies in 
my business within the last six months ; not ma- 
liciously, but because the mercantile system is so 
complicated with falsehood that I can’t get rid of 
it? We endeavored to turn his mind to faith in 
God, and reminded him of the promise that is 
made to those who seek first his kingdom and 
righteousness. * Very good,’ said he, *buv it can’t 
be done in the world as it is now; it’s no use to 
talk; every thing turns on the question of bread 
and breeches!’ He seemed to think it might be 
possible to serve God in some state of Associa- 
tion, out of the world, but when it came to the 
question of giving up selfishness for such a state, 
he thought he could not quite do that. How 
many are there who, like this poor man, think 
miserably of the world, and yet cannot get out of 
its drift. 





Education of the Heart. 

The prominence which the Bible, and especially 
the New Testament portion, gives to that part of 
man’s nature called the heart, is reason sufficient 
for our making the study of its function and prop- 
er discipline a constant object. When Christ 
says. ‘He that believeth shall be saved,’ it is evi- 
dent that he refers to belief with the heart; for 
says the Apostle, ‘With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness.’ It is written ‘out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries,’ 
and all the sin that man is guilty of. Solomon 
says, ‘Keep thy heart with all diligenoe, for out 
of it are the issues of life.’ 

The first work to be done for the improvement 
of the heart is to soften it by repentance, which is 
godly sorrow for sin. The hard heart is produced 
by sin, or in other words by the spirit of the devil, 
the author of sin and selfishness. However un- 
fashionable it may be in these days of scientific 
discoveries to talk about repentance and the re- 
generation of the heart, salvation of the soul can 
be secured jn no other way. 

Christ came into the world to save man from 
sin—that is, to change his heart ; asit isexpressed 
in the prophets, ‘to take away the stony heart, 
give him a heart of flesh’—a soft and impressible 
heart. 

As the devil’s spirit is the cause of the hard 
heart, the softening of the heart results naturally 
from its being separated from the devil’s spirit.— 








ioncae 


Christ, in changing the heart, does not propose to 
create any new faculty in man’s nature, but simp- 
ly to restore man to his natural relation with God 
and his fellow, by emancipating his soul from the 
Man’s heart is hard and unbe- 
lieving, because Satan’s spirit of selfishness pos- 


power of Satan. 


sesses it, and its change to softness and faith, js 
produeed by its being possessed by the spirit of 
Christ. Hence a change of heart is effected by a 
change of relations to spirits. And as there are 
but two primary spirits—the Spirit of God and 
the spirit of the devil—all persons are the cap- 
tives and subjects of one or the other of these 
good and evil principalities. The improvement of 
the heart therefore, is effected by giving attention 
to one’s spiritual antecedents and fellowships. 

As a union with Christ depends upon the pow- 
er of affinity and attraction the heart is able to 
present to his spirit, the enlightenment and im- 
provement of the heart is essential to salvation, 
and is the foundation of every thing good and de- 
sirable. 

When a believer meets with a person who ap- 
pears interested in the truth, he naturally seeks 
to communicate his own faith and life to him. 
But subsequently it appears that the person’s in- 
terest was superficial and selfish, appropriating the 
warm flow of life from the believer’s heart, to 
feed egotism. Had the believer’s heart been wise 
and vigilant, it would have discovered that the 
demand upon him was not legitimate, and so de- 
nied its claim. An educated heart is one that 
has learned to discriminate between true and false 
spirits, and so become wise in avoiding all bad 
debts, 

Christ himself is our example in this respect. 
He came into a world where he was surrounded 
with temptations to squander the life of his heart 
upon unworthy objects. Satan appeared to him 
under eyery possible disguise, for the purpose of 
seducing him into false fellowships. But in 
vain. Christ kept his heart with all diligence 
and faithfulness, yielding freely his affections on- 
ly to his Father in heaven and those he had given 
him. Like a true lover, he abandoned himself to 
God, declaring that it was his meat and drink to 
do his will, He could see beauty and goodness 
nowhere else. He gave his heart to God, and was 
faithful to the union. All demands on his heart 
were referred to Him who owned its treasures. 
So it is with all true believers in Christ. Their 
loving hearts are recognized as Christ’s tr@asures, 
and he alone has the right to claim their issues. 

G, ¢. 





Austria as it is, 

[Last week we presented an article on Russia, 
giving a view of the internal state of that Empire, 
favorable to the prospects of liberty. We have 
now an equally favorable expose of matters rela- 
ting to Austria. Putnam’s Monthly contains a 
notice of a new work, by a British resident in the 
East, from which we borrow the following: ] 

Our readers who take an interest in Eu- 
ropean polities will be glad to learn from the 
testimony of this writer that the days of Aus- 
trian supremacy are coming toan end. The 
very policy which that nation, aided by Russia, 
has adopted for reviving the feeling of nation- 
ality among the Sclavonic races, will in the end 
be the cause of its ruin. Even the Croats, 
who in the last war sided against the Hungari- 
ans, are now bitterly hostile to the Empire.— 
The British resident says : 

*¢ But his Croatian subjects are likely soon to be 
suspected also; for I learnt at Carlovacz, with some 
degree of certainty, that if another attempt on the 
part of the Magyars should take place, they will be 
eagerly joined by the Croats. It appears that the 
former people still hope to achieve, if not complete 
national independence, at least more liberal institu- 
tions than they have as yet enjoyed under the Aus- 
trian rule ; and that another insurrection is projec- 
ted, which is not intended to break out until its 
principles shall have spread over all the Sclavonian 
provinces of the Austrian empire; while the Croa- 
tians now understand the error they fell into by op- 
posing the Hungarians, and will in future make 
common cause with them. They were induced to 
follow their Ban in his campaign against Hungary, 
by promises of political enfranchisements, and of 
diminutions in their fiscal burdens, which promises 
have subsequently been belied by him; and heis 
now as unpopular among them ashe was formerly 
revered. Their natural sympathies are all in favor 
of the Hungarians, although they equally object to 
a Magyar supremacy: and the general discontent, 
which seems to be growing amongst the inhabitants 
of Austria which do not belong to the Germanic 
race, is rife in Croatia. It is, therefore, probable, 
that in the future inevitable vicissitudes of the em- 
pire this people will appearin anew light, anda 
widely different one from that in which they have 
lately made themselves known.” 

The Sclavonic elements of both the Austrian 
and Russian empires is the most difficult they 
have to manage, and must before long achieve 
independence. Our author thus describes their 
character and their aspirations : 

**In Austria there are only six millions of Ger, 
mans to control twenty-three millions of Sclavoni. 
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ans, including those of Austrian Poland; and in 
Prussia, exclusive of the Rhenish provinces, three 
millions and a half of Germans to four millions of 
them. These proportions are pregnant with great 
results, for this people is now almost every where 
displaying a high degree of national energy. They 
have given birth to anew branch of literature, and 
jn many of the states incorporated in the German 
dominions, they write vigorously and successfully on 
their own condition and destinies, especially in Aus- 
tria, where their dream is national unity; and 
they evince a stubborn perseverance in the pursuit 
of this theme, which it were blindness to deny, must 
produce, if not its full realization, at least a serious 
endeavor to attain their object. They are essential- 
ly an intellectual and a warlike race, and these two 
elements of national character, when united, can 
never fail in generating remarkable events. What- 
ever be their ultimate issue, and however they may 
turn, they will attract the attention of Europe, and 
influence its prosperity, becaming consequently most 
interesting to England, the work-shop which sup- 
plies the continent, and the factory whose returns 
must greatly depend on the wealth of its customers. 
It is, therefore, time that the subject should be con- 
sidered, in order that the probable results of its in- 
cipient fermentation may be rightly appreciated ere 
they take us by surprise. 





Items. 

....The Yellow-fever is raging in New Orleans 
—between 400 and 500 deaths in one week. The 
epidemic is reported to be confined principally to 
the lower classes. 

..-- It is conjectured that Kossuth and Maz- 
zini have gone to Turkey, as their whereabouts 
is not generally known. 

...- Preparations are being made in Mexico, for 
the return of the Jesuits, who were formerly 
banished the country. 

....A Woman’s Rights Convention has been 
called, to be held in New York, on the 6th and 
7th of September next. The call is signed by 
most of the prominent and well-known advocates 
of Woman’s rights, of both sexes. 





—mate 


FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


“Thy Will be done on Earth.” 


This petition has long been floating 
in theair. It has flowed from the mouths 
of men as water flows froma fountain, 
and respectable parents have taught it to 
their children: yet comparatively few have 
seemed to expect the purest manifesta- 
tions of God’s will on the earth. Not on- 
ly is the greatness and the mighty power 
of God visible in creation, and in those 
wonderful works among the children of 
men, which are known and read of all;— 
but his special goodness, mercy and truth, 
are manifested to his chosen ones, who, 
according to the will of their Father, have 
come into combination to establish the 
unitary principles of true faith. Those 
principles have already taken deep root in 
the earth, and are springing up into ever- 
lasting life. The faith of Christ is wnita- 
ry in its nature; and the true-hearted 
will seek only in that direction, for the 
most glorious manifestations of redeeming 
goodness upon earth. 

We have discovered by divine revela- 
tion, that it is the will of God to bestow 
the kingdoms of this world on his Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord; and that he must 
reign King of nations, as he now reigns 
King of saints. The question naturally 
arises, How does he reign King of saints? 

At that dark and awful crisis, when 
the solemn hour of our Redeemer’s death 
was approaching, ‘ He lifted up his eyes 
and said, Father! the hour has come! 
Glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may 
glorify thee.’ And asif he would say, in 
this especially art thou glorified, he im- 
mediately adds, ‘Thou hast given him 
power over all flesh, that he should give 
eternal life to as many as thou hast given 
him; and this is life eternal, that they 
might hnow thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ 

He that calls will sanctify, and he that 
mnctifies will glorify. 

This legacy of divine truth is of the 
saost solemn and interesting character; it 
was given just before his mortal agony. 
Our blessed Redeemer carried the minds of 
his followers upward to the resurrection, 
by referring to the time when he would 
be no more with them in the flesh; pre- 
vious to that time he had spoken of their 
being hated of all men, and scattered. 
Now he prays the Father that those who 
had been given him might be kept thro’ 
his name, and that they might be one, 


even as he and the Father were one. He 


said, ‘Father, I pray not that thou wouldst 
take them out of the world, but that thou 
wouldst keep them from the evil.’ Here 
we discover the noble object-of his mis- 
sion to earth, his earnest desire for its ac- 
complishment, and the true character of 
‘the called according to his purpose.’ 

We read of mysteries of the gospel 
which had been hid from the foundation 
of the world; a vail was then over the 
face of creation, and it seems even at this 
late day, after men have exhausted their 
strength in proclaiming what they called 
the gospel, blindness hath deceived and 
led them astray, and they are only begin- 
ning ta see, 

From the divine testimony we ration- 
ally infer that the saints are those whose 
holy faith will never suffer them to pray 
that they may be taken out of the world, 
but rather that the unity of the spirit of 
Christ may bind them all in one, even as 
he is one with his Father: that they may 
be sanctified through his truth, and thus 
be kept from all evil. 

We learn from the divine record, from 
other historical evidence, and from per- 
sonal observation, that in every age ot the 
world, a chosen band have been called to 
give testimony to certain great truths, 
for the reception of which men were grad- 
ually prepared. 

The wisdom and goodness of our Savior 
was manifest in his earnest desire that 
the world might believe; and in his cho- 
sen band we discover the same spirit.— 
Says one, You tell us ofa chosen band— 
we have looked in vain for it: our eyes 
are weary with looking. Hope deferred 
hath made the heart sick, and our souls 
are sorrowful even unto death. Who are 
the chosen band—where are they; and 
with what body do they come? They 
come the living members of the body of 
Christ: a unitary band, somewhat unlike 
each other in physical formation,—differ- 
ing perhaps, in mental power and energy, 
and as regards the bestowment of gifts, 
various in kind, in quantity, and in qual- 
ity. Yet they are all united in one great 
body: they have one heart, one mind, one 
soul. They all speak one language,—the 
language of the heart; for they are one 
with Christ. Their home is on this earth 
—they ave well satisfied with their dwell- 
ing-place, and ask not to be taken out otf 
the world; because in their faith they 
recognize eternal life, and they do not be- 
lieve that their Father wills that they 
should die, but that on the contrary, he 
has bequeathed to them life eternal_— 
They expect therefore to live forever ina 
growing communion with Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, with the Primitive church, 
the spirits of the just made perfect, and 
with the family of true believers every 
where. 

The above being true spiritually, they 
seek to conform in outward things, to the 
teaching of the Spirit of truth, who bring- 
eth all things to their remembrance, 
whatsoever Jesus hath spoken. 

Knowing that the kingdoms of this 
world belong to the Redeemer of men, 
they acknowledge no other sovereign.— 
They regard the legal powers of earth on- 
ly as the subordinate subjects of Christ’s 
government, and are looking intently to 
see them fall like the crumbling ruins of 
an old castle. 

Believing that the earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof, they claim noth- 
ing as their own,—a united body of 
brethren, they hold property in common, 
offering thanksgiving and praise to him 
who is the rightful owner. 

Oneida, July 30,1853. A. EL PL ©. 





The Security. 


The following was written in reply to one who was trouble 
wtih doubts coneerning the security of believers :— 


In answer to your doubts about the se- 
curity, I would say to you, remember that 
our security is not established by our bet 
lieving that or any other mere doctrine, bu- 





by the faith of Christ. It rests ultimately 





on the power and purpose of God. If 
God determines to save us, there is no 
devil strong enough to defeat him. The 
best argument to prove that he has de- 
termined to save us, is drawn from the 
fact that he has begun the work; “being 
confident,” as Paul says, “of this very 
thing, that he which hath begun a good 
work in you, will perform it until the day 
of Jesus Christ.” “God knoweth the 
end from the beginning,” and he will 
never undertake what he cannot perform. 
If you are conscious of having the faith of 
Christ, the beginning of salvation, consid- 
er how you got it at first, and you will 
know how you are to get more of it, and 
how you will keep it to the end. Was it 
not a free gift? Then its increase and 
security will be a free gift. Was the 
devil able to prevent God from giving it 
to you at first? No more + he able to 
prevent you from receiving the end of 
your faith, even the salvation of your soul. 
“As ye received Christ, so walk ye in him.” 
Souls are God’s money. If a man getsa 
bag of money, he takes care to secure it. 
So if God gets a soul, he will for his own 
sake secure it from that old thief the 
devil. If you have a hope of salvation, 
give it to God for safe keeping, and then 
trust him generously through life and 
death. You need not be always going 
to the strong box to see if your treasure 
is safe. Trust God and be of good cheer. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Waiting on God. 

The spirit that waits on God with an 
earnest desire to please him, is a spirit of 
true faith. 

If a good obedient child has a wish to 
be gratified, what parent would refuse 
any thing that would be best for that 
child? Much more ready has God proved 
himself, to give good things, and what 
is best of all, his Spirit, to those who wait 
on him. We may be perfectly sure of 
the gratification of all our desires, by pa- 
tiently waiting on God and doing his will. 
‘ Delight thyself in the Lord, and he will 
give thee the desires of thine heart.’— 
‘Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust 
also in him, and he shall bring it to pass.’ 
‘They that wait upon the Lord shall re- 
new their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run and 
not be weary; and they shall walk and 
not faint.’ Isaiah says,—‘ Since the be- 
ginning of the world, men have not heard, 
nor perceived by the ear, neither hath the 
eye seen, O God, besides thee, what he 
hath prepared for him that waiteth for 
him.’ ‘The Lord is good unto them that 
wait for him,the soul that seeketh for him.’ 

My experience of late has been quite 
satisfactory in respect to waiting on God. 
I have had strong desires, which I could 
see no way of having gratified; but I have 
found great pleasure in waiting on God, 
and trusting him to give me what it was 
best I should have; and in so doing have 
had the substance of the things I desired. 

If I look outward too much for my hap- 
piness, I find I am disappointed, or criti- 
cised in some way, to make me more 
interior, and ready to trust God, ‘who 
will withhold no good thing from them 
that walk uprightly.’ Cc. M. 

Newark, July 30, 1853. 





Upricutness.— He who holds himself steadily 
to the perpendicular, will bear up under a pro- 
digious pressure, a pressure which, if he but stoop 
ever «o little, or incline to the right or left, would 
crush him. 


The Intercessor. 


Father! I bring a worthless child to thee, 

To claim thy pardon, once, yet once again. 
Receive him at my hands, for he is mine. 

He’s a worthless child—he owns his guilt: 
Look not on him—he will not bear thy glance— 
Look but on me—I'll hide his filthy garments; 
He pleads not for himseIf—he dares not plead ; 
His cause is mine—I am his Intercessor. 


By that unchanged, unchanging oath of mine-- 
By each pure drop of blood I lost for him; 

By all the sorrows graven on my soul: 

By every wound I bear—I claim it due— 

Father divine ! I would not have him lost! 

He is a worthless child--but he is mine ! 

Sin hath destroyed him—-sin hath died in me; 
Satan hath bound him—Satan is my slave-- 
Death hath desired him—I have conquered Death. 


I could not bear to see him cast away, 
Vile as he is, the weakest of my flock, 
The one who grieves me most, that loves me least ; 
Yea, though his sins should dim each spark of love ; 
I measure not my love by his returns. 
And, though the stripes I send to bring him home 
Should serve to drive him further from my arms, 
Still he is mine. I lured him from the world, 
He has no home, no right, but in my love. 
Though earth and hell combined against him rise, 
I’m bound to rescue him—for We are one. 

Putnam's Magazine. 





THE WAY TO PLEASE.—Suppose that 
you are conversing with a stranger, and 
your object is to make a good impression 
upon him, so that he will think well of 
you. There are two courses which you 
may take——opposite to each other in some 
respects. One course is, to proceed to 
give him information—instructing him 
in various matters that you know a great 
deal more about than he does. This will 
give him the impression that you are a 
very wise man. The opposite course 
is, to take the listening attitude, and 
make inquiries of him, draw him out, 
and instead of instructing him, receive 
information from him. Then you will 
make the impression upon him that you 
are a very fine fellow. In one case, he 
will think that you are a wise man, and 
in the other, that you are good company. 

Which impression would you rather 
make ? Nine persons out of ten, as the 
world goes, would choose to make the first. 
Examine yourself when you are in society, 
and see which reputation you are after— 
you will find in many cases before you 
know it, you are seeking to make the im- 
pression, that you are very wise. You 
think to make yourself admired by it, but 
in fact, it is often a disagreeable impres- 
sion. Men do not like to be put into the 
minor attitude, and have to receive in- 
stead of give. It is unfortunate for a 
person’s agreeableness, to be very wise.— 
To know a great deal more than those 
around you, is a disadvantage, so far as 
the pleasure of conversation is concerned. 
If you wish to be a favorite in society, 
you will not be ambitious to make the 
impression that you are wise, but to make 
the other impression, that you are a good 
companion. 





We extract the following from a story in Put- 
nam’s Magazine, entitled ‘Wensley, or a Tale 
without a Moral’—recommending the whole sto- 
ry to those who wish to see a lively picture of a 
New England Pastor and Parish in the ‘ good old 
times’ before the irruption of Liberalism and Re- 
forms. Our extract may be entitled, 

Parson Bulkley’s Method of Overcoming the 


Prejudices of his Parish against Watt’s 
Psalm-Book. 


“The choir sung very well last Sunday, par- 
son,” said Colonel Allerton, with the slightest 
possible glance at his daughter and me. But if 
there were any irony in the tone, the parson did 
not notice it. 

“Yes, I think they improve,” he said; “I’m 
sure I take pains enough with them.” 

“Do you know,” returned the colonel; “that 
I was rather disappointed on coming here, at find- 
ing the noses of good old Sternhold and Hopkins 
put out of joint by Dr. Watts? I was in hopes of 
hearing once more sung, line by line, by the whole 
congregation. as of old, “ The Lord will come, and 
he will not;” and then, as a distinct proposition, 
puzzling to my infancvy—“ Keep silence, but speak 
out!” 

“If you had come only five years sooner, you 
would have had your wish,” replied Mr. Bulkley ; 
“T believe Wensley was the last town that yield- 
ed to the innovation. I withstood it as longas 1 
could, but the Association would give me no 
rest till I fell in with it. ButI found it hard 
work, T assure you.” 

“What, were the people unwilling to make the 
change $4 exclaimed the colonel ; “I respect them 
for it.’ 





“Loth enough, at first,” responded the parson; 
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“most of the old women actually believed that 
those were the very strains which King David 
sang to his harp, and looked on the change pro- 
posed as little short of blasphemy.” 

“And how did you manage it?” asked Miss Al- 
lerton. 

“Why, to tell you the truth, my dear young 
lady,” returned the minister, “I found the young 
people my best allies. The allurement of a sing- 
ing school for the winter nights, and the glories of 
the singing-gallery on the Sabbath, were more 
than they could resist; so, by playing off the van- 
ities of the young against the prejudices of the old, 
I gradually brought all round, except Deacon Holt. 
The deacon maintained the faith long after all the 
rest had given in.” 

“And how did you overcome him?” inquired 
the colonel. 

“T'll tell you,” pursued the parson. “T knew 
that he was as self-willed as one of his own bul- 
locks, and so I left. him until the very last of the 
opponents had submitted. Then, supposing he 
must have been somewhat mollified by the change 
of opinion in the parish, I moved up to the attack 
myself. J found the deacon sitting at his front 
door one fine Sabbath evening about sundown, 
and soon entered on the subject. ‘Deacon,’ said 
I, ‘Iam surprised to find that a man of your 
piety and discretion should oppose the substitu- 
tion of Watts’ for the Old Version,’ and then pro- 
ceeded to give the reasons in favor of the one over 
the other. He shook his head, ‘ Parson Bulkley” 
said he, ‘T’ll tell you what. Dve two good rea- 
sons why I won’t never agree to it.’ ‘May Lask,’ 
said I, ‘what they are? ‘My first objection is,’ 
said he, ‘that Watts isn’t an eapired man.’— 
‘Watts not an expired man!’ I exclaimed; ‘my 
dear sir, I am astonished to hear a man of your 
intelligence say such a thing! I do assure you 
that there is nothing more certain than that he 
is an expired man. ‘Be you sartain?’ the as- 
tonished deacon asked, somewhat shaken by my 
confidence. ‘I am not more certain of my own 
existence,’ I replied; ‘it is a perfectly well estab- 
lished fact.? ‘ Well) said he, slowly. ‘if you be 
sartain sure, I s’pose I must give up that pint.” 

We all laughed merrily at this, and the colonel 
said, “ And what was the other point, parson ?” 

“'That’s just what I asked the deacon,” he re- 
plied, “and the deacon said, ‘ My second pint is, 
that there’s a word in it that isn’t in Sexiptur’— 
‘ Indeed !’ said I, ‘that is vital. Pray, what is the 
word?’ ‘Pause!’ said the deacon ; ‘ there’s the 
word pause in it, and it ain’t nowhere in the Bi- 
ble and he looked triumphantly at me, as if he 
had cornered me now. [The word pause, it will 
be remembered, is inserted between the divisions 
into which the long psalms are broken in Watts’ 
version.]_ ‘My good friend, I replied, ‘I am 
more astonished at this objection than at the other. 
Pause not in the Bible! Please just reach it. to me. 
Lock here, now: 1 Samuel 17: 37, “The Lord 
hath delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and 
out of the paw of the bear.” The paw of the 

lion and the paw of the bear, taken together, 
make “paws,” don’t they? How can you say 
then, and you so well read in the Bible, that the 
word paws isn’t in it ?” 

We all shouted with laughter, at this new exe- 
gesis, and Miss-Eleanor fairly clapped her hands, 
saying, “ And was the deacon silenced ?” 

“Completely,” replied Mr. Bulkley, “he has 
never been heard to say a word against Dr. Watts 
or his Psalms from that day to this. My victory 
was complete.” 


WICKLIFFE AND THE Monks.—The following in- 
cident in the life of Wickliffe we take from D’Au- 
bigne’s History of the Reformation in England : 





Wickliffe was at Oxford in the year 1379, busied 
in the discharge of his duties as professor of 
divinity, when he fell dangerously ill. Tis was 
not a strong constitution; and work, age, and, 
above all, persecution had weakened him. Great 
was the joy in the monasteries; but for that joy 
to be complete, the heretic must recant. Every 
effort was made to bring this about in his last 
moments, 

The four regents, who represented the four 
religious orders, accompanied by four aldermen, 
hastened to the bedside of the dying man, hoping 
to frighten him by threatening him with the ven- 
geance of Heaven. They found him calm and 
serene. ‘You have death on your lips, said 
they ; ‘be touched by your faults, and retract in 
our presence all that you have said to our injury.’ 
Wickliffe remained silent, and the monks flattered 
themselves with an easy victory. But the nearer 
the reformer approached eternity, the greater was 
his horror of monkery. The consolation he had 
found in Jesus Christ had given him fresh energy. 
He begged his servant to raise him on his couch. 
Then, fecble and pale, and scarcely able to support 
himself, he turned towards the friars, who were 
waiting for his recantation, and opening his livid 
lips, and fixing on them a piercing look, he said 
with emphasis: ‘I shall not die, but live; and 
again declare the evil deeds of the friars.’ We 
might almost picture to ourselves the spirit of 
Elijah threatening the priests of Baal. The regents 
and their companions looked at each other with 
astonishment. They left the room in confusion, 
and the reformer recovered to put the finishing 
touch to the most important of his works against 
the monks and against the pope, [i.e. the trans- 
lation of the Bible. ]} 





Instinctive Disceryment.—Our judg- 
ment of the character of any individual is often 
not originally derived from such circumstances 
as we should assign, or could adequately set forth 
in language, in justification of our opinion.— 


thinking that some individual, with whom we 
are personally acquainted, is, or is not, a gentle- 
man—a man of taste—humane—public-spir- 
ited, &e., we of course appeal to his conduct, 
or his distinct avowal of his own sentiments ; 
and if these furnish sufficient proof of our as- 
sertions, we are admitted to have given good 
reasons for our opinion: but it may be still 
doubted whether these were, in the first in- 
stance at least, our reasons, which Jed us to 
form that opinion. If we carefully and can- 
didly examine our own mind, we shall gener- 
ally find that our judgment was, originally, (if 
not absolutely decided,) at least strongly in- 
fluenced, by the person’s looks——tones of voice 
—gestures—choice of expressions, and the 
like ; which, if stated as reasons for forming a 
conclusion, would in general appear frivolous, 
merely because no language is competent ade- 
quately to describe them: but which are not 
necessarily insufficient grounds for beginning at 
least to form av opinian; since it is notorious 
that there are many acute persons who are sel- 
dom deceived in such indications of charac- 
ter. 

In all subjects indeed, persons unaccustomed 
to writing or discussioa, but possessing natural 
sagacity, and experience in particular depart- 
ments, have been observed to be generally un- 
able to give a satisfactory reason for their judg- 
ments, even on points on which they are act- 
nally very good judges. This is a defect which 
it is the buisness of education (especially the 
rheturical branch of it) to surmount or diminish. 
Afterall, however, in some subjects, no lan- 
guage can adequately convey (to the inexpe- 
rienced at least) all the indications which influ- 
ence the judgment of an acute and practised 
observer. And hence it has been justly and 
happily remarked, that, ‘he must be an in- 
different physician, who never takes any step 
for which he cannot assign a satisfactory rea- 
son.””— Whately. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
a a . 
FROM VERMONT. 

Putney Community, July 31, 1853. 
Dear Circutar: If you think the fol- 
lowing relation of my experience both 
before and since my connection with the 
Community, will be edifying to your rea- 
ders, it is at your service. 

From a child I have had serious re- 
ligious impressions. My father and moth- 
er belonged to the most advanced spirit- 
ualists of the age. I left England and 
came to America in the year 1834.— 
After remaining in Buffalo one summer, 
I moved across the line to Drummondville, 
near Niagara Falls, which has been my 
residence until my connection with the 
Community. Although I had a great 
desire to love and serve God, I found the 
love of making property a stronger pas- 
sion inme; and seeing all around, saint 
and sinner, engaged in the same, I thought 
I could be a money-seeker and a true 
follower of Christ at the same time.— 
So I went to making property and seeking 
religion; (however, God has had mercy 
on me, because I did it ignorantly in un- 
belief.) My ideas of the kingdom of 
God were very different from that of the 
sects in general, but I joined the Baptist 
church, thinking they were the nearest 
to the truth of any. 

At this time a converted Jew came to 
the Falls, by the name of Tobias, having 
great power in the scriptures; and he 
mightily convinced a few of us there, 
(that were hungering and thirsting for 
righteousness,) that a new dispensation 
had commenced, and that God was gath- 
ering his elect—that we were growing up 
into the resurrection state, &e, After la- 
boring for several years in that neighbor- 
hood, ‘making many converts, he seemed 
to lose his spirituality, and catching the 
California fever, departed for that region, 
leaving his flock to take care of them- 
selves. For some time previous to his 
going away, I began to see all was not 
right. Ilooked into his doctrines with 
earnest prayer and watchfulness, and per- 
ceived that I should have to separate 
myself from many of his errors. At this 
time I was connected with many spiritu- 
alists in Canada, and in the state of New 
York—also in London, where I visited in 
the year 1846—all earnestly looking for 
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the promised knowledge of the Lord to 


cover the earth, as the waters cover the 
sea. 

I first heard of the church in Putney | 
in the year 1845, by a friend living near 
Buffalo. He said he thought they were 
led nearly as we were at the Falls. I 
took great interest in their movements, 
always inquiring about them whenever I} 
saw the friend alluded to, and I intended | 
to visit them sometime, but was pre-| 








..1849, I heard that they had moved to 


vented from doing so, In the summer of 


Oneida and were living in Community.— 
This filled my heart with gladness— 
Soon after we received some of Mr. Noyes’ 
writings, which convinced me that he 
was led by the Spirit of God, and that 
he was establishing a true state of society 
on the earth. 

As it is due to the Spirit of truth to| 
testify to the power of resurrection-life in| 
Community, [ will go back to the time} 
when I was first attacked with symptoms 
of decline of health. This was in the 
year 1845; (the same fall I sailed for | 
England;) previous to this I was very vig- | 
orous and strong. Disease worked in me, 
breaking up my constitution, till gradually 
I became unable to engage in business, 
especially at my trade, which was joiner- 
work, My lungs became very weak, and 
for months together, I was unable to do 
any thing that required much exertion. 
My friends thought and said,—‘ He is not 
long for this world.’ (This was true in 
an important sense.) During this time 
I never employed a doctor. I had no 
faith in an arm of flesh: I knew that I 
had abused my body in my ambition to 
make property. My prayer was for faith 
to wait God’s time for recovery, which 
I firmly believed would be when I had 
learned the Jesson he was teaching me. 

In this weak state of body, I visited the 
Community in the summer of 1850, more 
like a dead man than a living one; all 
my powers of enjoyment were gone, my 
appetite had been very bad fora long 
time, refusing dainty meats. But my 
love for the children of God was strong, 
and my desire for their society was great, 
causing me to forsake all earthly consider- 
ations, although I had all that one could 
wish, and could live in ease. Since my 
connection with the Community, my ap- 
petite has been good, not refusmg any 
thing set before me; my health is im- 
proving, the resurrection-life is working 
in the center of my life, and will flow 
through all my system; my faculties that 
lay dormant are being quickened by the 
quickening spirit of Christ, and I have 
full faith in overcoming all diseases, and 
death itself, but do not ask it impatiently. 
As to ability to labor, I do not remember 
but one day since being in the Commun- 
ity but what I have had strength givenme 
to engage in active business, and in some 
cases in laborious work. This I attribute to 
the free flow ot life and love which we enjoy. 
The life of Christ is our motto; he forsook 
the glory of his Father and became a ser- 
vant of men, and as fast as we drink into 
his spirit, we find it more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

Criticism we find is one of the prm- 
cipal means of improvement; it points 
out the faults in our character that we 
are ignorant of, and lets in the power of 
the church to help us to overcome them. 
I confess that I love criticism; it has done 
much for me. My desire has been for 
many years, to stand, as it were, in the 
front rank of the great army of God AlI- 
mighty, and to help forward the glorious 
time when all shall know the Lord, from 
the least to the greatest. Although I 
have suffered much in my journey from 
Egypt, I can truly say that as the morn- 
ing dawns and the day-star arises in 
my heart, I am receiving an hundred 
fold in peace of mind and justification of 
spirit, making the promise of Christ sure 
unto all that have forsaken father, mother, 
houses, lands, &c., for his sake and the 
gospel’s. As fast as we seek the kingdom 
ot God and his righteousness, we find all 











things added unto us. These are facts 


which all may see and know if they will, 
so that they are without excuse that 
falsly accuse our good conversation in 
community-life. C, Exuis. 





FROM CONNECTICUT. 
Wallingford Commune, July 31, 1853. 

—The opportunity that community- 
life gives us of improvement in the way 
of breaking up old habits of thought and 
action, has been brought to my mind quite 
forcibly of late. 

It is very evident that before we can 
prosper and grow in community-life, our 
old habits of isolation must be broken up; 
and I am thankful to God that when I 
find old habits being broken up in me, I 
find the love of the truth in me strong 
enough to rejoice. That old Connecticut 
farmer’s spirit, that would put neatness, 
order and punctuality in business first, 
does not find a very comfortable place in 
a Community like ours, where we are try- 
ing to change in a practical way the 
whole order of things and put spirituality 
first on the list, and leave other things to 
fall in as they may. In this transition 
state, there appears to be some slackness 
in business—but I believe the time will 
come when we shall overcome these de- 
fects in our industrial department, so that 
when our sister Communes report that 
their haying is finished, we shall not have 
to say (as we do this year) that ours is 
but half done. 

I confess the spirit ot Christ in me 
that will enable me to rejoice in the truth 
at all times, and account all things but 
loss that I may win Christ and be found 
in him, not having my own righteous- 
ness which is ot the law, but the right- 
eousness which is of God through faith. 

Yours in the love of the truth. 

Henry ALLEN. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
Clayville, July 30, 1853. 

—Please accept my thanks for the Cir- 
cular. Thus far it has been my semi- 
weekly friend and visitor. I profess to 
believe the Bible in all respects. Your 
doctrine of the Second Coming I have 
believed for years, but what has appeared 
in the Circular for some time past has 
greatly strengthened my faith. Is man 
to deny what Christ said to his disciples: 
‘Verily I say unto you, there be some 
standing here that shall not taste death 
till they see the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom?’ If the Son did not come at 
the time he predicted, then some of the 
apostles must be yet living somewhere on 
the earth, waiting for the fulfillment of 
his promise, given 1800 years ago. He 
did come. I amas positive of it as I am 
that he said so 1800 years ago. 

But Christ is still with us in all the 
varied walks of Christian experience—in 
our daily intercourse with the world—not 
only in the hours of retirement, but in the 
busy marts of life we may feel his invisi- 
ble presence near us. It is possible for 
Christ to so pervade our natures that God 
shall be in all our thoughts. Thus is 
Christ to his disciples what he is not to 
the world. If we have internal commu- 
nion with one of so pure a heart and lofty 
intellect, our own souls receive impressions 
of good—we become like him—a new 
creature arises out of the dark chaos of 
an impure and sinful soul—a new creature 
in the likeness of Christ. I have taken 
him to be my Prophet, Priest and King, 
my indwelling holiness, my all in all: he 
is all | want in this world, or that which 
is to come. 

Please accept of $3 as a love-token 
from your brother in the good cause, 


G. C. Mix. 











Co Correspondents. 
O. B.—Your second letter, received after our last No, was 
printed, makes all right. 

S. W. B.—We should be glad to receive a eall from you, as 
you propose. We will send you by mailall the Nos. containing 
“Talks about the Second Coming,’ or you ean get them when 
you call, if you prefer. In regard to stopping the Paper, please 
be more explicit—your directions were such that we could not 
tell whether you wished it stopped now, or at the end of Sep- 
tember. 
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